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“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that alla nen aveeeohind equal, and endowed ane Creator ‘naan 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”"—Declaration of Independence. 
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- IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. plain before us, and we. have nothing. to do but. 





There are many who do not, or will not, un. || to enter it at onee, and to walk in it without: 


derstand what abolitionists mean by immediate || turning to the right hand or to the let” 

emancipation. They associate with these words || The question may be asked, how do you ex- 
all the horrible ideas of insurrections, and mas- || pect this to be accomplished? We answer, by 
sacres, and bloody which a diseased imagination || moral suasion—sby the power of reason, and ar. 
and a morbid infellect can invent, and then || gument, and facts, and Christian principles. By 
gravely charge abolitions with a design to real- || acting upon public opinion through the medium 
ize all these scenes of desolation which their own || of indiyidual labors and public addresses, and 





fancy has created. tracts, and periodical publications, Abolitionists 


The opinion seems to have been adopted, with- || are among the last men who desire the freedom 
out any evidence to support it, that abolitionists | of the slave by the destruction of the master. 
| wish to let the slaves loose upon society, without || We are equally the friends of both the master 
employment, and absolved from all the restraints |, and the slave. They are both our brethren— 
oflaw. Nothing can be more idle and ridicu- || and while we are constrained to “open our 
lous, and more foreign from the designs of abo- || mouths for the dumb,” and to plead the causoof 
litionists. 'When we contrast our views with’! the oppressed, we equally desire the present 
those of the gradualists, we use the term imme.4, safety and future prosperity of the master; and 





diate—by which we mean that man should|| by advocating the immediate emancipation of 


cease to he recognized as the property of man, | the slave, in the sense above explained, we think 
not gradually but immediately—that wholesome | we are promoting both. 


laws, which would operate equally upon all | | | 
classes, should take the place of domestic tyran- “FANATICS AND INCENDIARIES.” 


ny and the will of individuals. We wish to see One of the most conclusive and convincing ate 


the laws of our country afford equal protection |, guments wielded by our opponents against abo.” 


| 
toall its inhabitants, without regard to nation || litionists, is the use of nicknames. : It is a very 


or color. No abolitionist desires the slaves to “convenient method, we admit, of refuting an : 
be turned loose upon society, without the means || tagonist, and one which is usually resorted to 
of subsistence, or the restraints to which all our |! angry children and silly disputants. The 


citizens aresubjected. We live under a govern- tation to call names is too strong to be reaated 





ment of laws; and the erhancipated slave would | when passion rules and reason is dethroned. It _ 


be amenable to the laws, and punishable for | has become quite fashionable for the apologists 
their infraction. But his punishment would be || of slavery and the advocates of African coloniza- 


by the magistrate after legal conviction—not by tion, to apply the epithets “ fanatics” and “in. | 
the whim and caprice of every petty tyrant who | _ cendiaries” to those who defend the precepts of | 


happened to claim him as his The the gospel, and the principles of the declaration 


assumed right of property of one man over @n- of independence. If the apostle Paul were now 


other should be abolished, and that immediately. | to appear in his proper character, in republican 


“To say that we will come out of the sin by de- || America, and ‘preach "the truth with his wonted — 


grees—that wo will only forsake it slowly, and | | boldness, would he not be denounced as the 
step by step—that we will pause and hesitate, worst of fanatics? If he spoke of practical 
and look well about us,, before we consent to. i righteousness, of doing to others, as we would 
abandon its gains and pleasures—that we will || wish others to do unto us—of undoing the heavy 
allow another age to pass by ere we throw off burdens and letting the oppressed go free; and 
the load of iniquity that is lying so heavily upon | | ade especially, if he ventured to_apply these 
us, lest certain secularities should be injuriously | i fundamentals of the religion he taught to the 
affected—and that we will postpone the duty of | “very delicate question” of slavery, would he not 
‘doing justly and loving mercy,’ till we have | ae an “incendiary,” a fomenter of insurrection 
removed every petty difficulty out of the way, | | and murder, and a disturber of the union of the 
and gotten all the conflicting interests that are states? Such a “pestilent fellow” ought surely 
involved in the measure reconciled end satisfied: | to be put down. 

to say this is to trample on the demands of mo-|| And what have abolitionists said or written 
ral obligation, and to disregatd the voice which || inconsistent with what Paul preached and } the 
speaks to us from heaven. The path of duty is | apostles practised ? Or je it-more dangerous 
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now to “open our mouths for the dumb,” and 
plead the cause of the widow and the fatherless, 
and those that have none to help them, than it 
was in olden time? Alas for my country! 
when the soundest precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the plainest principles of natural 
right, are denounced as fanatic and incendiary ! 
A country, too, loudly boasting of civil liberty 
and gospel light. ‘The judicial blindness and 
Egyptian darkness that prevail in a large por- 
tion of the community, on the all-important sub- 
ject of slavery, are ominous of coming judg- 
ments. “I tremble for my country when I re- 
flect that God is just, and that his justice will 
not sleep for ever!” It is for my country I 
mourn, when F$ee a deaf ear turned to the voice 
of truth, of justice, and humanity, and the ad- 
monitions of philanthropy repaid by threats, de- 
nunciations and opprobrious epithets. We do not 
fear for ourselves, or quail at the impotent abuse 
of the interested and the designing. The shafts 
of the enemy fall harmless at our feet. Covered 
by the shield of innocence, and armed with the 
panoply of gospel truth and republican justice, 
and feeling the consciousness of inward peace 
in the performance of an imperious duty, we 
fear nothing for ourselves. But we fear for our 
country. We hear the distant murmurings of 
divine displeasure, at the accumulated wrongs 
a the American people are heaping upon 
e descendants of Africa. We sec the sombre 
clouds of his indignation ready to burst upon us. 
We feel the deliberate conviction that the justice 
of heaven will not sleep for ever; and that the 
day of retribution and rightcous inquisition for 
the innocent blood we have caused to be shed, is 
drawing near. And yet when the warning 
voice is raised, when the people are called upon 
to beware of the dangers which threaten them, 
and the means of averting the judgments which 
are hanging over the country are pointed out, 
the hue and cry is raised against the messengers 
of good to the nation, and they are stigmatised 
as “ FANATICS AND INCENDIARIES.” 








But let “the wicked rage, and the heathen 
imagine vain things,” it shall not divert us from 
our purpose. Our duty is imperative. Our 
country may yet be saved. The remedy for the 
evils which threaten us is easy and simple. It 
consists in doing justly and loving mercy. It 
is for this we plead. It is for this we will 
continue to labor. And whether our coun- 
trymen will receive or reject our council, it is 
this only that can save us from the evil to 
come. ft is this only that can avert the impend- 
ing judgments of heaven, preserve unimpaired 
the blessings we enjoy, and secure the harmony | 


ERSAL EMANCIPATION. 






































































and union of the states. 
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“ Review of the Debate in the Virginia Legisla. 
ture of 1831 and 1832, by Thomas R. Dew, 
Professor of History, Metaphysics and Politi. 
cal Law,in William and Mary College. Rich. 
mond. 1832.” 


This is an elaborate work of 133 octavo pages, 
in defence of slavery. ‘The author has prosti- 
tuted his talents and learning in support of a 
system which the: plainest dictates of common 
sense, and the unbiassed impulses of every man’s 
conscience condemns. That,one man is not 
born to serve another—that thé extortion of un. 
requited labor from a fellow creature is a viola. 
tion of the natural order of creation—and that a 
system which outrages the common rights of 
man, and debases and brutalizes the noblest 
work of creative wisdom, can neither be neces- 
sary nor expedient under any possible circum- 
stances, are positions which the unsophisticated 
reason of every man will acknowledge and adopt 
as truc, upon their first presentation to the mind. 

It requires consummate skill in the art of. 
disguising the truth, and making the worse ap- 
pear the better cause, to make them appear even 
plausible. We shall attempt to expose some of 
our author’s sophistry and false reasoning, and 
expose the error of his pretended facts. 

He says, in the first page, that “the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, with all its philanthropic 
zeal, guided by the wisdom and eloquence of 
such statesmen as Chatham, Fox, Burke, Pitt, 
Canning and Brougham, has never yet seriously 
agitated this question, in regard to the West In- 
dia possessions.” 

This assertion is refuted by the recent acts of 
the reformed parliament. 

Again he says :— 

_ “Revolutionary France, actuated by the most 
intemperate and phrenetic zeal for liberty and 
equality, attempted to legislate the free people 
of color in the island of St. Domingo into all the 
rights and privileges of the whites; and but a 
season afterwards, convinced of her madness, 
she attempted to retrace her steps, but it was 
too late; the deed had been done, the bloodiest 
and most shocking insurrection ever recorded in 
the annals of history, had broken out, and the 
whole island was involved in frightful carnage 
and anarchy, and France in the end has been 
stript ‘of the brightest jewel in her crown’— 


the fairest and most valuable of all her colenial 
possessions.” 


The apologists and advocates of slavery have 
harped upon the horrors of St. Domingo, and 
cited the insurrections and massacres in that 
island so often and so long, as an example of the 
danger of emancipation, that the world has been 
almost persuaded there was some foundation for 
apprehension. Nothing is more false and falla- 
cious than the argument drawn from the exam- 
ple of &t. Domingo in support of the danger of 





emancipation, That many honest, but too cre- 
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have rights——every principle of honesty, justice, 
and humanity, “in the abstract,” calls aloud that 
they should be made free. The word of God is 
in their favor. Indeed, there is no ground 
claimed by the abettors of slavery, on which they 
pretend to justi‘y it for a moment, byt a suppos- 
ed, a begged expediency, baseless as the driven 
clouds. I say baseless, for while not a single 
fact has ever been produced, going to show the 
danger of putting the slaves, all at once, under 
the protection of law, and employing them as 
free laborers, there have been produced, on the 


_other side, varied and fair experiments, showing 


that it is altogether safe and profitable. 

In this state of things where has the Ameri- 
ean church stood? Has she too sympathized 
with the hearts of the Pharaohs? Or has she, 
in the spirit of the martyrs of former times, 
borne an unflinching testimony against this sin ? 
Alas! the painful truth stares us in the face. 
She has come down frém the high and firm 
foundation of scripture truth, and is professedly 
at work upon a floating expediency, doing 
against slavery what can be done upon the un- 
checked current of popular prejudice. Speaking 
through the organ of the Colonization Society, 
she has admitted all that the most determined 
slaveholder could ask, and she is doing just that 
and no more, which, so far as he understands 
the subject, he hails with pleasure as a safe- 
guard to his property in human bodies and souls. 
This is the testimony of slave-holders themselves 
—most competent witnesses. 

Is further evidence needed? When the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society, as a remedy for 
slavery, has been called in question, as well 1t 
might be for its tardiness, if for no other reason, 
there has been manifested a determination to 
hush inquiry. There has been a most pusilla- 
nimous shivering and shrinking from the probe. 
Nay, the few men who, in the uncompromising 
spirit of Christian benevolence, have urged this 
inquiry, have been slandered as disturbers of the 
public peace—have been assailed with abusive 


epithets, not by slave-hulders only, but by their | 


brethren in the bosom of the church. 

A most singular spectacle is presented in this 
enlightened and Christian age; a handful of phi- 
lanthropists dare to denounce a system of legal- 
ized oppression, and to charge guilt upon all 
who uphold it; upon this, not only do the prin- 
cipals in crime, as might be expected, ascribe 
the whole to sheer malice, but the leaders of the 
Christian church, as ought not to be expected, 
endorse and give currency to the charge, and 
throw the whole weight of their cold and crush- 
ing influence to smother in‘ its cradle this at- 
tempt at a gospel reformation. 

What does all this mean? Are Christians in 
these northern states interested in upholding 
slavery? Are they unwilling to be convinced 
that their colored brethren are better than the 
slanders of their oppressors would make them ? 
Are they sure, beyond a doubt, that the coloniza- 
tion nat Pre will relieve our country of the 
mighty evil which is crushing it? that it is the 
Christian way to relieve it? Are they on good 
evidence convinced that it is not expedient to 
say to the wicked, “O wicked man, thou shalt 
surely die?” Must they have peace at any rate 
—peace, though the groans of millions should 
ascend and mingle with the muttering thunders 





of coming wrath? Will they have it, that if a 
word is said*against a mere experiment, to test 
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ee 
the practicability of rescuing the victim by flat- 
tering the oppressor, the whole cause of Chris- 
tian benevolence.is utiacked? If not, Why not 
welcome inquiry? A thorough investigation, 
a looking on both sides, would surely do no 
harm. Those defenders of truth who have shun- 
ned such inguiry, have always proved themselves 
short-sighted. The cause of God courts scru- 
tiny—its advocates are thrown into no unseeml 
agitation when they are most rigourously sifted. 

The subject cries aloud for more earnest con- 
sideration than it has yet received. More than 
two millions of outraged, down-trodden men 
cry out, shall we die in this sore bondage that 
white Christians may have the pleasure of at- 
tempting to shun God’s wrath without repenting 
of sin? Half a million of free colored men cry 
out—America is our country—the land for 
which our fathers bled as well as yours. Why ® 
will you seek to banish us? The wrongs of the 
poor Indian cry aloud, There is no safety in 
league with transgressors ! The present politi. 
cal aspect of the South cries out, that tyrants do 
not regard law! Six hundred millions of idola- 
ters cry out to the Americen church, * Why 
pluckest thou the mote out of thy brother’s eye, 
and behold a beam is in thihe own!” 

Let us, Christian brethren, for I will not 
waste an appeal upon those who do not acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Gospel, dispassionate- 
ly, and in the fear of God, look this imquiry in 
the face—Is the Colonization Society doing what 
the gospel requires to be done for the removal of 
slavery and its concomitant sins? 


Take the following pointed testimonies as a 
specimen of the boldness with which our author 
meets the question of slavery, and presents it to 
his readers in all its nzked deformity. Who 
can say that the description is not true—that the 
denunciation is not just? Many thousands who 
think they have a testimony against slavery are 
afraid to speak their real sentiments lest they 
should give offence—thcy have not moral ccur- 
age to speak the truth, to give utterance to their 
own convictions, lest they should be the means 
of producing excitement in the South. And 
what is still more to be deprecated, they censure 
and condemn those who are less timid, and 
squemish, and cautious, than themselves. It is 
cheering to sec men engaged in the righteous 
cause of emancipation who are not afraid to 
“ beard the lion in his den,” and who will speak 
the truth, regardless of consequences. Such a 
man is Exizun Wricut. Hear him. 

“It is heard from the south, and reéchoed 


from the remotest north, that instant emancipa- 
tion “ would be but an act of dreamy madness” 
—the fatal match to produce a most appalling 
and distructive explosion. A reformation so sud- 
den, it is said, would be worse than the sin. But 
where are the facts? In the name of sacred 
verity, where are the racts? We must have 
evidence, the same in kind, and not less in de- 
gree, than that which convinces us that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, before we believe that God 
has so constituted his ercatures that they must — 
continue in one sin to avoid 


another, or that 
there is danger in being just and morciai Tn ; 
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the entire absence of facts which prove them, 
and in the face of facts which disprove them, I 
must believe that the evil consequences of imme- 
diate emancipation are confined to the fancies of 
the apologists of’ sin. 
‘If then there is guilt any where, it rests in 
full weight upon the present slave-holder. In 
vain he looks around him for those modifying 
circumstances which may change his crime toa 
misfortune. Out of his own mouth he is con- 
demned. He admits the guilt of the kidnapper, 
the slave-merchant, the original purchaser—and 
why? Not simply because their transient agen- 
¢y was marked with cruelty, but because the 
consequence was the perpetual slavery of a race, 
and the entail upon a fair country of a blighting 
curse—a consequence for which he, in his place, 
is responsible. Guilt, however, is not measured 
eby the consequences of action, but by some 
known rule. To say nothing of the voice of 
conscience, the Word of God is plain: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself? Who would 
ut himseli under the arbitrary control of an in- 
dividual, rather than under the mild and steady 
government of law? Who would himself be 
Willing to labor without wages, and have his 
own support, and that of his family, depend upon 
the will of any man, however good? ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ says the supreme law; but the 
slave-holder is a perpetual thief. We steals, not 
‘to satisfy his soul when hungry,’ but to feast 
on dainties, to pamper every lust. There can- 
not be made out a clearer case of violation of 
divine law, than slave-holding. ‘The very per- 
mission given to the Israelites to make servants 
of the heathen who dwelt about them, is a proof 
against the slave-holder. Did God grant an ex- 
press permission to his people to buy and use 
oxen? An express permission implies that a 
thing would be wrong without it. But the bible 
contains positive instruction on this subject 
which is applicable to ail,—‘fair expositions of 
the general law in regard to this very thing. 
‘Is not this the fast that I have chosen? To 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke ?’—Isa. lviii. 6. ‘ Mas- 
ters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master 
in heaven.’—Col. iv. 1. in the first epistle to 
Timothy, first chapter, tenth verse, the apostle 
classes men-stealers with whorc-mongers, liars, 
perjured persons, and the like; on this passage 
there stood in the standard of the Presbyterian 
church, till 1818, this very appropriate comment: 
* Men-stealers among the Jews were expssed to 
capital punishment; and the apostle Paul classes 
them with sinners of the first rank. Stealers of 
men are all those who bring off slaves or free 
men, and keep, sell, or buy them; eomprehend- 
ing all those who are concerned in bringing any 
of the human race into slavery, or detaining 
them in it.’ 

But in 1818 this note was struck out. That 
is, when the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church saw that the ‘ thieves,’ were respect- 
able, ‘then it consented with them, and became 
partakers with adulterers.’ And has God indeed | 
placed a church in the world to say that his law 
is too severe? Do his redecmed people tarry in 
this wilderness on their way to glory, to keep 


sin in countenance by sympathizing with shame- 
less re 


noe - —_ 
will you answer when I shall make inquisition for 
blood? Is the church to rise up and cry, this ig 
not a religious but a political question—it will 
exasperate sinners, it will divide Christians, it 
will grieve the blessed spirit, it will put an end 
to revivuls. Well might God say of such a 
church, ‘They draw near to me with their mouths,’ 

‘But we hope better things, though we thus 
speak.’ The church, as a body, (I speak wit! 
out respect to denominations,) has taken her 
view of slavery, not froma the word of God, but 
from a supposed expediency. She has consider. 
ed it a political question, settled by an authority 
with which she has no concern. Moreover she 
has heard the statement of one party only; the 
slave-holder has told his story, but the poor slave 
has not been heard. Let the doctrines of scrip- 
ture be now at length preached; let the facts, 
the woful, blood-stained tacts, be spread out; let 
the tale of a slave’s wrongs enter the ear, and 
the church, as a body, will rise in the might of 
truth. Her testimony will be uttered, and heard, 
and felt. She will speak out, and trust God for 
the qonsequences. 

Again, the guilt of slave-holding may be clear- 
ly seen from the relation it holds to acknowledg. 
ed sins. I have already hinted at this; but let 
us look it more fully in the face. Why has it 
come to be a settled point, (in the abstract, the 
slavery apologists would say,) that man is unfit 
to be intrusted with despotic power? Why, but 
that this very power stands in the relation of a 
fruitful parent to all the transgressions of the 
second table of the law? Destroying natural 
affection, exciting anger, lust, extortion, false- 
hood and cruel covetousness? What is the tes- 
timony of facts in regard to slavery in republi- 
can America? Look at the prod’gality and 
shameless profligacy of southern youth. How 
many a son has been sent to the distant uni- 
versity, surrounded with whatever advantages 
wealth could procure, and after having been sub- 
jected to all that is reformatory in discipline, 
and stimulating in the love of praise, has return- 
ed to his house a ruined debauchee, made so by 
the vices that he carried from his father’s roof? 
Did the parent’s heart break? No: it was the 
heart of a slave-holder—it was too hard! It 
thrust away the undutiful child from the scene 
of his first lessons in guilt, to the riper instrue- 
tion of hoary-headed gamblers, profligates, and 
duellists. Look again at the shaineless violation 
of the seventh commandment. Reed the proof 
in the thousands of mulattos born of black mo- 
thers every year—born to be treated like brutes 
by their own fathers! Shall I enter into further 
details? Most easily I might, but the task is 
needless. ‘The abomination is open, the cry has 
gone up to heaven, the very sun turns pale! 
‘Shail I not be avenged on such a nation as this, 
saith the Lord?’ 

But is there no reproving, reforming spirit 
emong them? Does not the Christian pulpit 
thunder forth the penalties of the insulted law? 
Is there not an intrepid remnant of God’s elect, 
whose lives are a standing rebuke to the general 
corruption? No, the pulpit is spell-bound. The 
message of God is clothed in pointless general- 
ities. The righteous are tamer than Lot in 
Sodom. The prophet dares not take forth the 
precious from the vile; I speak of the general 
fact. If there are men, and I rejoice to believe 








? If God asks the transgressor, what 
do when I shal} deal with you? What j 


thereare a few, who dare openly attack slavery 
on bible ground, they are regarded a@ insane by 
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dulous persons, should be deceived by the per- | of his neighbors, proprietors or managers, wet® 


petual reiteration of the falsehood that the rising 
of the blacks in the island was caused by their 
being set free, is not to be wondered at. But 
we should have expected Professor Dew would 
have sought and obtained correct information, 
which was so easy of access. We would not 
willingly accuse him of deliberate and wilful 
misrepresentation, but his ignorance of facts is 
inexcusable. No apology can be offered for 
citing in support of his positions an assumed 
fact which is known to be false. ‘The imsurrec- 
tions in St. Domingo were caused, not by eman- 
cipation, but by an attempt to reduce the black, 
who had tasted of liberty, again to slavery. 
There is no instance recorded in history of in- 
surrections and bloodshed being caused by the 
emancipation of slaves. It is contrary to the 
natural order of cause and effect. No man is 
converted into an enemy by just and humane 
treatment. ‘I'he emancipated slave has no in- 
ducement, no temptation to injure his benefac- 
tor. The idea is too absurd to deserve a serious 
argument. 

We shall give some facts in proof, however, 
of the safety and advantages of emancipation 
wherever it has been tried. 


Of the many persons who declare themselves 
averse to slavery, and yct afraid to join in mea- 
sures for its abolition, some perhaps have not 
paid much attention to the instances of emanci- 
pation that have already taken place. If any 
such will take the trouble to read the following 
account of the effects of emancipation as far as 
it has hitherto been tried, they will perhaps see 
that their fears on the subject are not justified 
by experience. 

The history of Hayti, when separated from 
the accidental circumstances attending it, fur- 
nishes irrefragable evidence of the safety and 
advantage of immediate emancipation. It is true 
that much blood was shed there during the course 


| 


in prison, the negroes of their plantation cam@ 
to him to beg him to direct them in their work. 
“If you will take care not to talk to them of the 
restoration of slavery, but talk to them of free- 
dom, you may with this word chain them down 
to their labor. How did Toussaint succeed? 
How did I succeed before his time in the plain 
of the Culde-Sae on the plantation of Gouraud, 
during more than eight months after liberty had 
been granted to the slaves? Let those who 
knew me at that time, let the blacks themselves 
be asked: they will all reply that not a single 
negro upon that plantation, consisting of more 
than 450 laborers, refused to work: and yet this 
plantation was thought to be under the worst 
discipline, and the slaves the most idle of any in 
the plain. I inspired the same activity into 
three other plantations of which I had the man- 
agement. If all the negroes had come from 
Africa within six months, if they had the love 
of independence that the Indians have, I should 
own that force must be employed; but ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the blacks are aware 
that without labor they cannot procure the 
things that are necessary for them ; that there is 
no other method of satisfying their wants and 
their tastes. They know that they must work, 
they wish to do so, and they will do so.” 

Such was the conduct of the negroes for the 
first nine months after their liberation, or up to 
the middle of 1794. In the latter part of 1796 
Malenfant says “I'he colony was flourishi 
under Toussaint, the whites lived happily and in 
peace upon their estates, and the negroes con- 
tinued to work for them.” General Lacroix 
who published his “* Memoirs for a History of 
St. Domingo,” in 1819, says that in 1797 the | 
most wonderful progress had been made in ag- 
riculture. “The colony,” says he, “ marched as 
by enchantment towards its ancient splendor: 
cultivation préspered; every day produced per- 
ceptible proof ofits progress.” General Vincent, 
who was a general of brigade of artillery 


was sent by Toussaint to Paris, in 180], tola 
before the Directory the new constitution whi 
had been agreed upon in St. Domingo. He ar- 





of the F’rench revolution ; but this was not owing 
to the emancipation of the slaves, but was the: 
consequence either of the civil war which pre- 
ceded the act of emancipation; or of the atro- 
cious attempt to restore slavery. 

In September, 1793, Polverel, one of the Com- 
missioners sent to St. Domingo by the National 
Convention, issued a proclamation declaring the 
whole of the slaves in the island free. Colonel 
Malenfant, a slave proprietor, resident at the 
time in the island, thus describes the effects of 
this sudden measure. “ After this public act of 
emancipation, the negroes remained quiet both 
in the south and in the west, and they continued 
to work upon all the plantations. There were 
estates which had neither owners nor managers 
resident upon them, yet upon these estates, 
though abandoned, the negroes continued their 
labors where there were any even inferior agents 
to guide them, and on those estates where no 


of Amiens, and found that Bonaparte was: pre- 


aring an armament for the purpose of restoring 
<ot in St. Domingo. He Poy MR He pn 
the expedition; he stated that it was y un- 
necessary and therefore criminal, for that every 
thing was going on well in St. Domingo. Tho 
proprietors were in peaceable possession of their 
\| estates; cultivation was making a rapid pro- 
gress; the blacks were industrious, and beyond 
example happy. He conjured him therefore not 
to reverse this beautiful state of things; but his 
efforts were ineffectual, and the expedition ar- 
rived upon the shores of St..Domingo. Atl 
however, the French were driven from the island. 
Till that time the planters had retained their 
property, and then it was, and not till then, that 
they lost their all. In 1804 Dessalines was pro- 
claimed Emperor; in process of time a great 
part of the black troops were disbanded, and re- 
turned to cultivation again. From that time to 





white men were left to direct them, they betook 


themselves to the planting of provisions; but 
upon all the plantations where the whites resided, 
the blacks continued to labor as quietly as be- 


this, there has been no want of subordination or 
industry among them. ' 





fore.” Colonel Malenfant says that when many 


frequently crossing to Europe and A 


in St. 
Domingo, and a proprietor of estates in the island, . 


rived in France just at the moment of the peace . 


A gentleman who had been for upwards of 
twenty years past a general merchant indies, 
ca 
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rave the followi 
the Haytians to Captain Stuart at Belfast last 
winter. The present population he supposes 
consists of at least 700,000. He said that there 
was very universal happiness amongst them, 
and that though their conduct was not unexcep- 
tionable, yet there was a less proportion of such 
crimes as disturb the public peace in Hayti, and 
less distress than in any other country within 
his knowledge. That they obtain abundance by 
their own labor: that there were no paupers ex- 
cept the decrepid and aged: that the people 
were very charitable, hospitable, and kind, very 
respectful to Europeans, temperate, grateful, 
faithful, orderly, and submissive, easily go- 
verned, lively and contented, good mecha- 


nics, and that no corporal punishments are al- 
lowed, 


Cayenne and Guadaloupe were the only other 
French colonies in which the slaves were eman- 
cipated. In Cayenne the sudden enfranchise- 
ment was attended with no ill consequences; 
after their emancipation the negroes in general 
continued voluntarily upon the plantations of 
their former masters, and no irregularities what- 
ever were. committed by those men who had 
thus suddenly obtained their freedom. 


In Guadaloupe the conduct of the freed ne- 
was equally satisfactory. The perfect 
subordination which was established, and the 
industry which prevailed there, are proved by 
the official reports of Victor Hughes, the gover- 
nor of Guadaloupe, to the French government. 
In 1733 liberty was proclaimed universally to 
the slaves in thet island, and during their ten 
years of freedom their governors bore testimony 
to their regular industry and uninterrupted sub- 
mission to the laws. The reports of the coin- 
missioners to the local government also speak of 
the tranquillity which reigned in the agricul- 
tural districts, and on the plantations. In a 
letter addressed by the supreme Council of the 
colony in February, 1802, to the Commissary 
Valluet of the Canton de Deshayes, it is said 
“Continue, Citizen Commissary, to maintain 
that order in your Canton which now reigns 
universally throughout the colony. We shall 
have the satisfaction of having given an exam- 
ple which will:prove that all classes of people 
— live in perfect harmony with each other 
er an administration which secures justice 

to all classes.” 


From the following paragraph it will be seen 
that our author deprecates equally “every plan 
of emancipation and deportation,” and “ emanci- 
pation with permission to remain.” The first 
might easily be shown to be “totally impracti- 
cable,” as well as utterly inconsistent with jus- 
tice and sound policy. Besides, the incongruity 
of the words associated in the proposition re- 
duces it to a mere nullity. It is a contradiction 
in terms. Emancipation associated with deport- 
ation is no emancipation at all. It is only cal- 
culated to bewilder the understanding and mis- 
lead the judgment. But the idea that slavery in 
this country must be perpetual, is too gross to 
be sustained, even by the learning and talents of 
Professor Dew. To speak of truth and justice, 


or even expedicncy, on the side of slavery, is a | 





Fiat Justitia Ruat Celum. 


account of the condition of 












prostitution of the use of language, and a palpa- 
ble perversion of the meaning of words. 


“We have not formed our opinion lightly 
upon this subject; we have given to the vital 
question of abolition the most mature and intense 
consideration which we are capable of bestow 
ing, and we have come to the conclusion,—a 
conclusion which seems to be sustained by facts 
and reasoning as irresistible as the demonstra- 
tion of the mathematician,—that every plan of 
emancipation and deportation which we can 
possibly conceive, is tota/ly impracticable. We 
shall endeavor to prove, that the attempt to exe- 
cute these plans can only have a tendency to in. 
crease all the evils of which we complain, as re- 
sulting from slavery. If this be true, then the 
great question of abolition will necessarily be 
reduced to the question of emancipation, with a 
permission to remain, which we think can easily 
be shown to be utterly subversive of the inter- 
ests, security and happiness, of both the blacks 
and whites, and consequently hostile to every 
principle of expediency, morality, and religion. 
We have heretofore doubted the propriety even 
of too frequently agitating, especially in a public 
manner, the question of abolition, in consequence 
of the injurious effects which might be produced 
on the slave population. But the Virginia Le- 
gislature, in its zeal for discussion, boldly set 
aside all prudential considerations of this kind, 
and openly and publicly debated the subject be- 
fore the world. ‘The seal has now been broken, 
the example has been set from a high quarter ; 
we shall, therefore, waive all considerations of a 
prudential character which have heretofore re- 
strained us, and boldly grapple with the aboli- 
tionists on this great question. We fear not the 
result, so far as truth, justice, and expediency 
alone are concerned. But we must be permitted 
to say, that we do most deeply dread the effects 
of misguided philanthropy, and the marked, and 
we had like to have said, impertinent intrusion 
in this matter, of those who have no interest at 
stake, and who have not that intimate and mi- 
nute knowledge of the whole subject so abso- 
lutely necessary to wise acffon.” 


The author then goes into an examination of 
the origin of slavery among mankind, and at- 
tempts to prove its lawfulness from the fact ot 
its general prevalence among the nations of an- 
tiquity, and in modern times among the uncivil- 
ized tribes of Africa. The argument in its fa- 
vor, drawn from the practice of barbarous nations, 
is too futile to demand a serious refutation. If 
the example of the uncivilized heathen, in re- 
gard to slavery, is to justify Christians in vio- 
lating the plainest precepts of their religion, the 
obligations of the moral are prostrated, and all 
the abominations of heathenism become the le- 
gitimate objects of imitgtion. 

But the claim of divine authority for the prac- 
tice of slavery, derived from the example of the 
Israelites, partakes more of the character of im- 
piety than argument. No man, who seriously 
believes in an overruling Providence, and the 
accountability of man for his actions, can believe 





that a system of slavery, similar to that now 
practised in a Christian country, would ever 


















to prove that none but freemen were permitted, 
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have received the sanction of a just and merci- 
ful God. 

“ Slavery, says he, “ was established and sanc- 
tioned by Divine authority, among the elect of 
Heaven—the favored children of Israel. Abra- 
ham, the founder of this interesting nation, and 
the chosen servant of the Lord, was the owner 
of hundreds of slaves ;—that magnificent shrine, 
the temple of Solomon, was reared by the hand 
of slaves.” ‘Truly the professor must be accre- 
dited for boldness of assertion, in the absence of 
all evidence. What proof have we that Solo- | 
mon’s workmen, and the T'yreans who assisted 
them, were slaves? None but the word of Pro- 
fessor Dew. “The servants of Solomon,” and 
“the servants of Hyram, king of Tyre,” were 
not slaves, in the modern use of that term, but 
the subjects of those kings. We have no evi- 
dence in the only authentic history of these 
events extant, of their being servants in any 
other sense than the subjects of absolute monarchs. 
The political condition of the subject under those 
absolute kings, furnishes no argument in sup- 
port of the unconditional slavery and abasement 
of the African race, in a country where personal 
freedom is the acknowledged right of every man. 
Besides, the builders of the temple were archi- 
tects of the first order in skill and experience in 
the art. And we have the evidence of history 


in those days, to be initiated in the art of build- 
ing. 

Again. The professor asserts that the patri- 
arch Abraham owned hundreds of slaves. We 
assert that he never owned one slave. One as- 
sertion is just as good as the other, because nei- 
ther assertion is capable of proof. The proba- 
bilities of the case, however, are in favor of the 
latter assertion. First, because the government 
of Abraham over his household was patriarchal. 
The servants born in his house submitted to his 
paternal authority, as children to a father whom 
they loved, and obeyed from a principle of love 
and gratitude. Secondly, because the servitude 
among the Hebrews, as we discover from the 
Pentateuch, bore no analogy to the slavery of 
the African race in our own country. The lat 
ter finds no parallel in ancient history. The 
condition of the slave in the United States is be- 
yond comparison more hopeless and debased 
than the slave of ancient Greece or heathen 
Rome. And when we attempt to compare it 
to the condition of the Hebrew servant, the con. 
trast is so striking and obvious that the two con. 
ditions cannot be represented by the same form 
of Words, and ought not to be designed by a 
common name. 


.“ But ing for the sake of argument, the 
civil provisions the last of Moses to be obliga. 














tory upon us, (which we deny,) the advocates of 
negro slavery would gain nothing by the admis- 
sion. For it has already been shown that the 
latter has no parallel in ancient roange & 

If the comparatively mild servitude 
which existed among the Hebrews and the 
neighboring nations, was sanctioned by the 
Jewish lawgiver, does it follow that the more 
cruel and debasing bondage in which the ni 
race are held in the United States, would a 
have been tolerated? The many humane pro- 
visions contained in the law, in favor of the bond 
servant, prove the contrary—provisions which, 
if admitted into our code, would be found incom. 
patible with the present system. That of Dew- 
teronomy xxiii. 15 and 16, would alone be suffi- 
cient to put an end to slavery in this country, 
and proves the mildness of servitude among the 
Hebrews. ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto bis mas- 
ter the sertant which is escaped from his master 
unto thee ; he shall dwell with thee, even am 
you in that place which he shall choose, in on 
of thy gates where it liketh him best: thou'shalt 
not oppresshim.’ Again: The penalty for man- 
stealing, by the 2lst chapter of Exodus, ae 
16th, is death. ‘And he that stealeth a man, ant 
sellcth him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death.” The crime is 
ranked in immediate connexion with the capital 
offence of smiting or cursing father or mother, 
end the same punishment is awarded to each. 
The 26th and 27th verses of the same chapter 
ordains, that ‘if a man smite the eye of his ser. 
vant, or his handmaid, so that it perish ; or if he 
smite out his servant’s tooth, he shall go free for 
the eye. or the tooth’s sake.’ Besides, an effectual 
limit is put to that species of servitude practised 
among the Hebrews, in the 25th chapter of Le. 
viticus, verse 54, which provides that the ser- 
vant shall go out free in the year of Jubilee, 
‘both he, and his children with him.’ This pro- 
vision is general, and applies to all servants, 
without distinction of nation, country or reli- 
gion. But the Hebrew servant was to be free at 
the end of six years, the utmost limit of his ser- 
| vitude which the law provides. ‘And if thy bre- 
ther, a Hebrew man, or a Hebrew woman, be 
| sold unto thee, and serve thee six yeurs; then in 

the seventh year thou shalt let him go free from 
| thee. And when thou sendest him out free from 

thee, thou shalt not let him go away at 
Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy floc 
and out of thy flour, and out of thy wine-press,’ 
(See Deut. xv. 12—14.) 

If the Mosaic law is to be resorted to in jus- 
tification of slavery, let us take the whole of it 
as it was given by the inspired lawgiver; and 
let not the hapless servant be deprived of its le- 
nient provisions in his favor. If we are to bé 
Jews and not Christians, let us at least be con- 
sistent Jews, and conform literelly to all the in- 
structions of our lawgiver.” 


(To be continued.) 








From a late an ms lication. 
PETITIONS RES G 
SLAVERY. fl. 
Ought the friends of lawful liberty to petition 
for the complete and immediate emancipation of 
the oppressed Negroes, that they may at once bs 
raised from slaves into subjects; and while 
_ in all the Meats wholesome | 
law, may partake with us in its privileges az 
blessinge?—ee, dugttt Giby to insert in their péti- 
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tions any subordinate ‘clauses, stich as, that the 
deplorably defective propositions of Mr. Can- 

ing’s administration, may be carried into effect 
—and, that the children, born after a certain 
date, shall remain free? &c. &c. 

Ist—They ought to petition for complete and 
immediate emancipation of the Negroes, in the 
above sense. 

Because it is morally right. 

Because the Negroes have a right to it, whe- 
ther we look to the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of our country, or of the religion of 
Christ: and of this right, nothing can rightly 
deprive them, but their own guilt. But they 
were stolen before they could be guilty—they 
were stolen as soon as they were born. 

Because every moment they are kept in slave- 
ry, places them under the most violent tempt- 
ation, to hate and destroy their masters—and 
continually endangers one or other of two dread- 
ful catastrophes, viz.—cither the utter extinction 
of the slaves, through the yearly slaughter to 
which they are actually subjected in our colo- 
nies—or, their retaliating upon their tyrants, in 
a deluge of blood, whenever amidst the revolu- 
tions, sudden as the whirlwind, to which all des- 

isms are exposed, the grasp of the tyrant re- 
axes, and the oppressed trample in their turn 
upon their oppressors. 

Because, if we do not free them to-day, to- 
morrow the empire over them may be torn irom 
us, and we be left to mourn, when it is too late, 
that we had rejected the golden opportunity of 
doing them justice, and of averting from our 
souls thé curse of their groanings! 

And because their history is replete with evi- 
dences, that nothing but placing them under the 
dominion of law, with all its upright restraints 
to coerce them, and with all its sacred privileges 
to awaken their affections and to inspire them 
with hope, is wanting, to make them as free, as 
useful, and as happy as any other class of our 
fellow subjects. 

2d—We ought not to insert in our petitions, 
any subordinate clauses, such as those above- 
mentioned &c. &c. 

Because it is our duty to petition for the 
whole—it is our duty to do all in our power to 
have justice done instantly and universally. 

Because to petition for a part, in the same pe- 
tition as we petition for the whole, is inviting 
those whom we petition, in the first place at 
least, to give us that part instead of the whole. 

Because, if the government be inclined to give 
us the whole, we shall only perplex them peti- 
tioning for a part also. 

Because, if the government be inclined to give 
us the whole, they do not stand in need of our 
assistance to tempt and encourage them to give 
us a part. 

Because, if we ask for nothing more or less 
than what is evidently upright, and do this in a 
right and lawful manner, we cannot conceive it 
possible that the government will be less willing 


to give us all which they will give, when they | 


find that we do not, and dare not, tempt them to 
give us, at least for the present, less than they 
ought to give. 

use colonial slavery is a national crime 
of the most atrocious description; so atrocious, 
that our own legislature has declared a mere 
branch of it, the African slave trade, to be felony ! 
and because it is the nation’s duty, at once and 


altogether, to “ cease from doing evil !” 


| 











Because no sin ought to be tolerated, even for 
a moment by any body—it is every body’s duty 
instantly to cease from sin. 

Because in the same manner, it is every man’s 
duty to do all that he rightfully can, immediate. 
ly to put an end to all sin in others. 

Because to suffer sin upon our country, is in 
God’s own language, to hate her in our hearts. 

Because the worst way in the world to get rid 
of sin, is to parly with it. It is, in fact, but a 
device for remaining for the present at peace 
with it. But, say some, the politicians will rise 
up against us, and we can never succeed. Well, 
they are but politicians, and who does not know 
the character of their wisdom! God, who re- 
quires right, is wiser than the politicians, and 
He knows how to bring their wisdom to nothing ; 
we ought to look to Him, not to thém; and 
where is their power, when, listening to the cries 
of His children, God fights against them! 





“ The sin of Slavery, and its remedy ; containing 
some reflections on the moral influence of Afri- 
can Colonization. By Elizur Wright, jr., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy, Western Reserve College. New York. 
1833.” : 

We propose to take a summary view of this 
pamphlet of fifty-three octavo pages. It is writ- 
ten in the spirit of Christian benevolence, but 
with the uncompromising fearlessness of con- 
scientious rectitude and uprightness of intention. 
The appalling magnitude of the evil of slavery . 
is vividly portrayed; and the veil which sophis- 
try and selfishness have thrown over the lauded 
scheme of African Colonization, is torn asunder; 
and its inefficiency fairly exposed. We shall 
copy the introduction entire. 


The American revolution was incomplete. It 
left one sixth part of the population the victims 
of a servitude immeasurably more debasing, than 
that ftom which it delivered the rest. While 
this nation held up its declaration of indepen- 
dence—its noble bill of human rights before 
an admiring world, in one hand, it mortified 
the friends of humanity, by oppressing the poor 
and defenceless with the other. The progress 
of time has not lessened the evil. There are 
now held in involuntary and perpetual slavery, 
in the southern half of this republic, more than 


| 2,000,000 of men, women, and children, guarded 


with a vigilance which strives, and with success 
appalling as it is complete, to shut out every ray 
of knowledge, human and divine, and reduce 
them as nearly as possible to a level with the . 
brutes. These miserable slaves are not only 
compelled to labor without choice and without 
hire, but they are subjected to the cruelty and 
lust of their masters to an unbounded extent. 
In the northern states there is very generally a 
sympathy with the slave-holders, and a preju- 
dice against the slaves, which shows itself in 
palliating the crime of slave-holding, and in 
most unrighteously disregarding the rights, and 
villifying the characters of the free colored men. 

At the same time, slavery, as a system, is (in 
a certain sense) condemned. It is confessed to 
be a great evil, “a moral Stat when the 
point is urged, a sin. The slave® it is admitted, 
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MR. WILBERFORCE. 

The death of Mr. Wilberforce brings back the 
mind irresistibly to the memorable events of his 
history, and forces upon the recollection the ex- 
traordinary virtues which adorned and ennobled 
his character, and placed him at the head of the 
long catalogue of philanthropists of the last half 
century. 

In the early part of his life, and soon after he 
took a seat in the house of commons, he com- 
menced a parliamentary warfare against the 
slave trade. Aided by some of the ablest states- 
men.in the kingdom, assisted by a number of 
benevolent individuals, whose principles and 
feeling fully corresponded with his own, in spite 
of every obstacle, in the face of defeat after de- 
feat, and in utter qjsregard of obloquy and re- 
proach, he persevered for twenty years in his 
most honorable and praiseworthy career, until 
his efforts were crowned with success. In the 
year 1807, if we recollect right, parliament pass- 
ed a law prohibiting that diabolical traffic, and 
ridding the fation so far of that most iniquitous 
and disgraceful system. 

By one of those untoward circumstances that 
occur in the history of nations, when the consti- 
tution of the United States was formed and adopt- 
ed, a provision was suffered to be incorporated 
in it, denying to congress the power of prohibit- 
ing the slave trade before 1808. In 1807, and 
by an almost contemporaneous act, congress 
passed a law, declaring that the slave trade 
should cease after the time prescribed in the 
constitution. 

Having witnessed the eventual success of his 
long continued and most meritorious efforts in 
the cause of justice and humanity, but consider- 
ing his work as only half done, he commenced 
a series of measures intended to complete the 
great work, thus fortunately in part accomplish- 
ed. This was the abolition of slavery through- 
out the British colonial dominions. To bring 
“bout this great result, unexampled efforts were 
made to enlist public opinion in its favor—asso- 
ciations were formed, unceasing exertions were 
employed to collect information, diffuse it 
throughout the kingdom, and the presses to a 
considerable extent engaged in-the enterprise ; 
and a single periodical publication, the Christian 
Observer pursued the object with the utmost as- 
siduity, by the exercise of great talen‘*, and the 
most unshaken independence. Every year, when 
the subject was brought before parliament, show- 
ed a strong accession of strength in favor of the 
cause; when in 1821, if we have the date cor- 
rectly, Mr. Canning’s resolutions, in favor of ef- 
fectual abolition, were carried through parlia- 
ment. Having now a firm hold on which to 
rest, the great object was pursued with renewed 
zeal and vigor, all the weight and force of na- 
tional opinion was brought to bear upon the 
question, which was altogether irresistible — 
When it became apparent that abolition could 
be no longer resisted, opposition was to a degrce 
given up; and the only question of any moment 
that remained to be discussed was that of com- 
pensation. During the present session of par- 
liament, a resolution in favor of emancipation 
has passed both houses; and nothing remains to 
carry the measure into effect, but to decide upon 
the details of the bill, and this black stain upon 
the character of the British nation and govern- 

ment will be effaced. 





Mr. Wilberforce’s life was providentially con- 


tinued until this great measure was so far con- 
summated, when his earthly career was brought 
to a close, and he was called, as there are the 
strongest reasons for believing, to the happiness 
and the glory of a better world. 

History scarcely furnishes any account of an 
uninspired man of greater moral worth, more ac- 
tive philanthropy, more extensive usefulness, 
than Mr. Wilberforce. His life was. devoted to 
the service of God, and the good of his fellow 
men. His piety was as sincere and ardent as 
his benevolence, and both were uniformly con- 
spicuous throughout a long and useful life. His 
life is now closed, but he has left behind him a 
charater of the highest elevation for purity of 
principle and moral rectitude, and at the same 
time equally distinguished for, practical utility 
and benevolence to the human race.—M. YF. 
Daily Advertiser. 

THE AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 
Letters have been received from Mr. Lander, 
dated Fernando Po, May 9. Our readers have 
been already informed of the expedition having 
entered the river Niger. It appears that the crew 
had caught the fever or. the coast, and that they 
carried the infection with them. During the 
first month not less than twenty deaths occurred 
among the persons composing the expedition: in 
the second, five. Of the officers only three re- 
mained alive, namely, Messrs. Laird and Lander, 
and Lieutenant Allen. Mr. Briggs, eldest son 
of Dr. Briggs, of this town, is among the dead. 
As the survivors had become seasoned to the cli- 
mate, it was hoped, that few, if any, additional 
deaths would occur. 

Mr. Lander left the steam boats on the 14th 
of April, about 40) miles up the Niger, opposite 
the mouth of the Lake T'schad. The object of 
his voyage to the coast was to procure necessa- 
ries, &c. 

The country on the banks of the Niger was 
found to be highly fertile, and capable of being 
made to produce all kinds of tropical fruit, &c. 
The natives had received the expedition in the 
most friendly manner, and an amicable inter- 
course between them had taken place. One. of 
the native kings or chiefs had visited ‘he steam- 
ers, and was surprised and delighted at what he 
saw. He returned the compliment by inviting 
the officers to an entertaiument on shore. At 


this fete his Majesty produced two men, whom 


he was about to offer a sacrifice in honor of the 
visit of the white men. He was, however, in- 
treated to spare the victims, and yielded to the 
entreaties of his new friends with a truly royal 
grace. 

The letters speak, we understand, very confi- 
dently of the ultimate success of the commercial 
objects of the expedition. Had it not been for 
the ravages caused by the fever, the most com- 
plete success would, ere now, have attended the 
enterprize.— London paper. 





The school of affliction, even in its utmost se- 
verity, is found to inculcate the best princi 
of gentleness and virtue, and to inspire a feeli 
for the miseries of others. 

If the world suspect your well intended de- 
signs, be not uneasy; it only shows that man- 
kind are themselves false and artful, which is the 





cause of their suspicions. 
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SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


The abolition of the slave trade and slavery in 
this district ought to be constantly kept in mind 
by all the friends of the colored race. In this 
object thousands will unite who are opposed to 
anti-slavery societics. Few men, we believe can 
be found at the north, who do not regard the 
toleration of slavery at the seat of our national 
government as disgraceful to the country; and, 
even at the south, many persons who are not 
prepared to excrt themselves to put down this 
system in their own states, will readily admit 
that no just cause exists for perpetuating it in 
the District of Cotumbia. Nothing, we are con- 
fident, is necessary, in order to abolish the na- 
tional sin and shame, but resolution and activity 
in the friends of the measure. If all who really 
have this cause at heart would but put their 
names to petitions to congress in favor of the 
object, they would be astonished at their own 
numbers, and congress would not dare refuse 
to perform a great work of justice and humanity, 
which was demanded by the great mass of tire 
people. 

The following is a petition which is now cir- 
culating in this vicinity. It has alraedy received 
numerous and respectable signatures :— 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, the petition of the under- 
signed, citizens of the United States, respect- 
fully represents— 

That your petitioners are deeply impressed 
with the evils arising from the existence of slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia. The constitu- 


shall have power “to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion, in all cases whatsoever, over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by ihe 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of 


United States.” In pursuance of this provision, 
the stat.s of Maryland and Virginia respectively 
ceded portions of their territories, which being 
accepted by congress now compose the District 
of Columbia. By the plain words of the consti- 
tution, congress has the power to abolish slavery 
in this district, and no other power can legislate 
en the subject. 

While our declaration of independence boldly 
proclaims as self-evident truths, “that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are lif, liberty, an the pursuit of 
happiness ;” at the very seat of government, hu- 
man beings are born almost daily, whom the 
laws pronounce to be from their birth not equal 
to other men, and who are for life, deprived of li- 
berty, and the free pursuit of happiness. 

In addition to other evils flowing from slave- 
ry, both moral and political, which it is needless 
to specify, circumstances have rendered this dis- 
trict a great market for traders in human flesh. 
The unhappy victims of this traffic are brought 





into this district in chains, and then lodged in 
private jails and other places of confinement, | 
from whence they are carried to the markets of | 
the south and west, 

The toleration of slavery and the slave trade | 
at the seat of government, not only produces the | 
most cruel sufferings to those whe are legally | 





af 
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slaves, but also frequently leads to the enslaving 
of free people of color, citizens of the United 
States, some of whom are kidnapped by violence, 
and others of whom are reduced to hopeless 
bondage under the forms of law. 

From the small number of slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the moderate proportion 
which they bear to the free population there, the 
difficulties which in most of the slaveholding 
states oppose the restoration of this degraded 
class of men to their natural rights, do not exist 
in this place. Your petitioners, therefore, pray 
that congress will, without delay, enact laws for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for preventing the bringing of slaves 
into that district for the purpose of traffic, in 
such mode as may be thought advisable, and 
whatever measures may be adopted, will also 
make suitable provision for the educution of all 
free black and colored children in the district, 
thus to preserve them from continuing even as 
iree men, an unenlightened and degraded caste. 


We earnestly entreat all persons who wish 
slavery in the District to be abolished, to exert 
themselves in preparing petitions for this object 
to be presented at the next session of congress. 
Even if the measure should then fail, they will 
have the satisfaction of neving done their duty, 
and having assisted, in some degree, to effect a 
great moral reform which must sooner or later 
be accomplished.— Abolitionist. 





SINGULAR INVESTIGATION. 


A merchant from the state of Ohio, who was 
the bearer of $7000 from his brother-in-law, also 
a merchant in that state, to sundry merchants of 
this city, who were creditors of the brother-in- 
law, arrived here on Wednesday morning last, 
on board the steam boat Dewitt Clinton, but had 
scarcely landed, before, as he alleges, his pocket 
was in some way or other cut, and his pocket 
book, containing the $7000, extracted. He pro- 
ceeded to the police office, and there gave an ac- 
count of the lost, particularising the character 
of the money lost, and offering a reward of $1000 
for its restitution, at the same time making oath 
to the truth of his statement. Taking passage 
the same afternoon for Albany, several creditors 
of the brether-law took up an opinion that the 
loss was merely pretended, and therefore dis- 
patched one of the police officers in pursuit of 
him, who found, upon his arrival in Albany, that 
he had taken his seat in the despatch line of 
stages for Utica, bound, as was conjectured, on his 
route home. He was followed some distance 
beyond Schenectady, and there apprehended and 
brought to this city, to answer, as is alleged, to 
a charge of perjury. The investigation of the 
affair had not terminated last evening, and will 
be continued this forenoon.—New York paper, 
Oct. 15, 





Henry Hill, a colored man, and a revolution- 
ary soldier, died in Chilicothe, on the 12th ult. 
aged 80 years. He was buried with the honors 
of war—a singular tribute of respect to the me- 
mory of a colored man; but no doubt richly 
merited in this case. Henry, we should infer, 
from an obituary notice in the Chilicothe Adver- 
tiser, was at the battle of Lexington, Brandy- 
wine, Monmouth, Princeton, and Yorktown. 
Peace to his ashes! 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 














ESS ARAN He bale tated Why ERATE EN | Rete 
HANNAH KILHAM. 

There is much in the character of this noble 
hearted woman that deeply interests our feel- 
ings. The high philanthropy of her spirit, and 
the unwearied zeal with which she gave herself 
to the pursuance of its dictates, are worthy of 
all honor. We behold her, day by day, with a 
patience and perseverance that difficulty could 
not exhaust, nor fatigue subdue, devoting her- 
self to the study of the African languages, that 
she might carry light and knowledge to a land 
of darkness and ignorance, and to those for 
whom all the nations of christendom had united 
in mingling a cup of degradation and bitterness. 
We behold her resigning without a murmur the 
dearly cherished comforts of home and friends, 
and, undeterred by the hardships to be endured, 
unappalled by the pestilential nature of the cli- 
mate, devoting herself, if need be, to die for the 
cause in which she had embarked. What a 
beautiful picture do the extracts from some of 
her letters present! Surrounded by her young 
charge, many of them just rescued from the 
poisonous hold of a slave ship, we behold her 
endeavouring to instil into their minds lessons 
of moral and intellectual brightness—watching 
with affectionate earnestness over the unfolding 
of their mental natures, and seeking to turn 
their minds to the source from which she her- 
self sought direction and asvistance in her ardu- 
ous task. With what affectionate interest does 
she speak of them!—the portals of her heart 
were not rudely barred against them because 
their brows were darker than her own! Then 
came the closing scene. {It is ever an awful 
thing to die, yet there are times and circum- 
stances by which even 4 death bed may be il- 
lumined with a solemn brightness and beauty. 
When the Christian lies down to the slcep of 


the grave, surrounded by those he loves, and | 


trusts ere long to embrace again—when the hand 
of affection supports the failing frame—when 


the soft, fragant airs of evening come stealing | 


ineto dry the moisture from the cold brow— 
when even the aspect of the beautiful earth 
seems to tell of a still brighter and better world, 
and the clear ambered sky of the sunset seems 





gleaming in at both its portals. But to be smit- 
ten with sickness, destitute of almcst all the 
comforts it requires, far from home and the ten- 
derness of those to whom the heart is turning 
with irrepressible affection, to languish in a sul- 
try atmosphere, and on the bosom of the great 
deep, with the flapping sail overboard, and the 
hoarse cries of the seaman breaking in upon 
the few intervals of repose—thus to be hurried 
off to the grave by the swift stroke of pestilence, 
lends even death a more fearful aspect. It was 
thus she died—died in the cause of a noble phi- 
lanthropy. And her name should be as a rally- 
ing word to urge on her sex to pursue the task 
of alleviating the condition and elevating the 
minds of the long oppressed gace of Africa. A 
wide field for exertion is open here, without the 
encounter with the privations and dangers 
which she endured. And though in some parts 
of our own country shameless persecution may 
strew with them the path of benevolence, there 
is still a wide field of unmelested exertion open 
for those who would shrink from the encounter 
with opposition and difficulty. 

The following short obituary notice of Han- 
nah Kilham was intended to have been inserted 
some time since, but has from time to time been 
delayed. 

Diep, on the 31st of third month, last, (1832,) 
on board the gulliot Yung Drow, off the west- 
ern coast of Africa, Hannan Kixnam, of Eng- 
land, an esteemed minister in the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. 

She was the wife of Alexander Kilham, well 
known among the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
after the death of her husband, becoming con- 
vinced of the principles of Friends, she was re- 
ceived into membership in our society. For 
many years she continucd to reside in Sheffield, 
in the county of York, where she kept a board- 
ing and day school, chiefly for Friends’ children, 
The affectionate kindness of her disposition ren- 
dered her generally beloved; and the humility 
of her deportment, and her devotedness to what 
she believed her duty, were truly instructive. 
Towards the latter part of her lite she appeared 
in the ministry, to the satisfaction and comfort 
of her friends. Her exertions for the welfare 
of her fellow creatures were constant and 





and various, but the claims of benighted and 
oppressed A‘rica seemed predominant in her 
mind; and though of a very’ delicate consti- 
| tution, she undertook extraordinary exertions to 
| 





| alleviate the condition of that degraded part of 
| the human family. She acquired an extensive 
knowledge of the Mandingo and Waloof lan- 
guages, which had not, till then, been’ reduced 
to writing; she translated into other tongues a 
considerable portion of the New Testament, and 
published an elementary grammar and spelling 








like an opening gate leading to paradise—there 
is, at least for the weakness of humanity, a 
soothing in their soft influences; and the heart 
even of the Christian may shrink less from the 


book in the Waloof, with the view of instruct- 
ing the natives in their own language. Under 
an impression of duty she three times visited 
' the western coast of Africa, assisting in the esta- 
blishment of schools, and often engaging herself 
in the work of instruction, for which she was 





gloomy passage of the grave, when light is thus 


| peculiarly qualified. Whilst thus occupied, in a 
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barbarous land, under a torrid sun, and at’a dis- 

tance from all her affectionate connexions, she: 
uniformly expressed her belief that she was in 
her proper allotment, and her desire to feel con- 

‘tent therein ; and though the fruits of her labors 

might not at once appear, she was encouraged 

in the hope that the seed sown would, in due 

time, spring forth and increase with the increase 
of God. During the last year, this devoted wo- 

man made her third and last visit to Africa. 

After having been some months engaged in 
teaching in and about Sierra Leone, she went, 
in the second month of the present year, to Li- 
beria; and having spent about a month in that 
colony, was returning to Sierra Leone, when it 
pleased her Divine Master to call her from" 
works to everlasting rewards. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. | 
We copy from the Liberator the following ex- 
tract from a letter from England, written by the 
editor of that paper. When shall petitions from 
even half so many females be presented to the 
legislators of our land, in behalf of wronged and 
helpless American slaves ? 


“Petitions are crowding into parliament by 
thousands from every part of the United King- 
dom, praying for the abolition of slavery. Lord 
Suffield alone presented 201 on Tuesday in the 
House of Lords, one of which, was of amazing 
size, and, closely packed as it was, seemed to 
rival the woolsack itself in its dimensions. It 
was signed by EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND LADIES!!! 
Its presentation excited considerable sensation, 
and some merriment. In the House of Com- 
amons, on the same day, Mr. Buxton presented 
300 petitions, among them one containing 
187,000 female signatures, which required four 
members to lay it on the table. At the head of 
it stood the name of the celebrated Amelia Opie, 
and next to her that of Priscella Buxton.” 





THE CANTERBURY PERSECUTION. 

We are glad to find that the public opinion 
is so warmly expressed in disapprobation of the 
conduct of the persecutors of Canterbury. It is 
well deserving of the unsparing indignation 
which has been, and will be, poured out against 
it. Such proceedings are an insult to the na- 
tion, and the authors of then deserve to be hum- 
bled by the community whose feelings they 
have outraged. We have no acquaintance with 
Prudence Crandall, but our sympathies are 
warmly interested for her. She appears to have 
borne up nobly against the storm which is 
raging against her, and we hope may still be 
supported in her endurance. The spirit which 
existed in Connecticut in the days of Cotton 
Mather and witchcraft, seems to have revived 
again in the town of Canterbury, directed in- 
deed to a different object, but possessing ail its 
former prejudice, absurdity and cruelty. 


THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
One of the Connecticut’ branches of the Ame- 


Fiat Justitia Ruat 


éd Andrew T’.. Judson, who has obtained a very 
unenviable degree of celebrity, as leader of the 
ruffian-like persecution at Canterbury, to act as 
one of its agents; thus placing its sanction, and 
the stamp of its approbation upon his proceed- 
ings. This circumstance, we think, goes far to 
prove the truth of some of the accusations 
brought against that society; as this branch, 
though perhaps but a small member of the body, 
is governed by the same constitution, and may 
be supposed to possess the same feelings. We 
doubt not that there are many individual mem- 
bers of that society who indignantly condemn 
the proceedings adverted to; but the principles 
of the society at large must be judged by its ac- 
tions as an association, and if it considers the 
recent conduct of Judson so undeserving of cen- 
sure as to detract nothing from his fitness for be- 
coming one of its officers, we think its assump- 
tion of the title of a philanthropic body is 
grounded upon a very slight foundation. 





We were not, until recently, aware of the ex- 
istence of the society mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. We have felt 1nuch interested by 
them, and hope the association to which they 
refer, may be successsful, and may be imitated 
in other places. All Connecticut, it appears, is 
not infected with the spirit of Canterbury. 


HARTFORD BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

Some ladies in the city of Hartford thought it 
would be a useful charity to take under their 
care such little colored children as had no pa- 
rents, or whose parents were unable or unwill- 
ing to support them. They began with three 
girls, of four or five years of age. ‘They placed 
them with a kind and respectable woman, where 
they are comfortably fed and clothed, and will 
be instructed in reading, knitting, sewing, and 
such other branches of industrious and moral 
education as are suited to their tender yearr. 
When they are of sufficient age they wiil be 
placed in families, and the ladies who first took 
charge of them will continue to feel an interest 
in their good conduct and welfare. 

These little children are very glad to be shel- 
tered and provided for. They are willing to 
learn, and grateful to those who are kind to 
them. It is now one year since they have been 
taken to a comfortable home. Last Sunday 
evening the Rev. Mr. Davis preached at his own 
church a charity sermon for their benefit. ‘T'he 
children were present, end the audience was so 
large that many were unable to obtain seats. 

The text was in the 10th chapter of Acts, at 
the 32d and 35th verses: “ Of a truth, I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons ; but in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of him.” 

In the application of the subject the preacher 
spoke eloquently and impressively of African 
slavery, He mentioned that more than 200 


yearg had elapsed since that quarter of the 
globe was made the scene of that iniquitous traf- 
fic. He described the cruelty of tearing the poor 





rican Colonization Society has recently appoint- 








Africans from their native clime, from the en- 
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their brethren. Their most celebrated philan- 
thropists, in view of all the sins oi’ the system, 
think they have done enough when they have 
exposed, what every slave-holder knew well 
enough before, the pecuniary waste which at- 
tends it. They hope that a clear demonstration 
of the pecuniary unprofitableness of slavery will 
supersede the necessity of any more direct and 
hazardous aggression. Vain hope! Will the 
loss of property stop the drunkard, or the gam- 
bler, or the debauchee? The slaves are held by 
the lust of power and the lust of pleasure. Are 
these passions, cherished, fortified, enthroned in 
the heart as they are, to be weakened and ex- 
pelled by the love of money ? 

Let those cherish such hopes who can shut 
out the glorious sun at noon-dzy, and illuminate 
themselves with rushlights. For one I disclaim 
all respect for such childish absurdity, and cow- 
ardly good nature. If man is not ‘a soulless 
brute, the whole system of slavery, in all its 
parts, by whatsoever circumstances surrounded, 
and whomsoever ‘upheld, is a monstrous sin, a 
most comprehensive and damning iniquity, for 
which it is downright treason against God to 
offer the shadow of an apology, and for which 
there is no remedy but the uncompromising truth 
of the gospel. 

Such is the slavery which cleaves to our re- 
public, and holds in its fist, defying heaven's 
wrath, one sixth part of our population. Who 
shall gauge the current of its wo? Who shall 
calculate the amount of sighs, and tears, and 
wailings, and of unspoken anguish, that have 
flowed through it during one hundred and fifty 
years? Who shall sum up the bitter complaints 
which it has poured into the ear of an avenging 
God? Who shall despise the coming retribution? 
Let those do so, if they will, who represent slave- 
ry as a curse which we innocently inherit from 
our fathers—which we cannot throw off, how 
ever much we may desire to. I must be per- 
mitted to “ tremble for my country,” while I re- 
gard it as a crime which has polluted this whole 
nation from the lakes to the gulf, and from the 
river to the sea. While I claim the right, nay, 
while I avow the imperative obligation, thus to 
denounce slavery, be it understood that it is not 
on the ground of my own innocence. The con- 
sciousness of past guilt somctimes impels a man 
to speak the terrors of the law in the ear of a 
fellow sinner. Slavery is not the exclusive sin 
of the South. Northern ships and northern ca- 
pital helped to introduce it; and northern capi- 
tal and northern morality throw the strongest 
shield around the system at this moment. And 
is this a reason why. northern men, washing 
their own hands of the guilt, should not raise 
their voices against it? Is it not rather a rea- 
son why they should do it the more earnestly ? 
If slavery has polluted the moral atmosphere of 
the nation—if it has stupified the conscience and 
pelines the energy of the church of God—if it 
las written “hypocrisy” upon the portals of the 
sanctuary, and thrown doubt upon the very ex- 
istence of love for souls, (and who will say that 
it has not?) shall those who see, and know, and 
feel all this, smother their convictions of duty ? 
And for what? 

Or should such language seem too harsh, (for 
1 would not be guilty of uttering truth in words 
which are too true,) if there is any apparent in- 





are laboring under the peculiar disadvantages of 
domestic servitude, and while, indeed, as a°com- 
munity, we hardly express somuch sympathy with 
them as with their masters, will it not be expedi- 
ent for those who can do it conscientiously, to say 
that slavery is always wrong—or even wicked— 
as asort of foundation for their efforts towards its 
removal? I ask those sober men, who have 
sharpened their visicn by looking after conse- 
quences and circumstances in the dim field of 
political expediency, was any great triumph 
ever won in favor of truth, by concealing truth? 





From the Friend, or Advocate of Truth. 

THE POOR AFRICAN’S COMPLAINT. 

The editor of the Friend, in his remarks upon 
this piece, says:—“ The story of the poor Afri- 
cin, on the last page, is no poetic fiction; it is 
literally true. The man whose captivity it re- 
lates, was remarkable for his integrity and fer- 
vent picty; and he was generally esteemed in 
the neighborhood in which he resided, His cha- 
racter gained him admittance into many worthy 
families, cn the same terms of friendship as his 
paler neighbors. He has laid down his head in 
peace, and his spirit rests with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, beyond the.reach of the oppressor.” 


While round my head time spreads perennial 
snows, 

Remembrance backward far her twilight throws; 

Before my view life’s mournful scenes to cast, 

Or greet with pleased memorials of the past. 

Of, as I sat beneath domestic trees, 

To enjoy the grateful coolness of the breeze, 

An ancient man from Afric’s torrid clime, 

Bow’d down with griefs, and pains, and toil, and 
time, 

Came to my threshold, and would there narrate, 

The adverse fortune in his humble state. 

A suffering man, in thraldom long oppressed, 

And none oppression’s cruel arm t’ arrest. 

Full oft the tears adown his swarthy face, 

In quick succession would each other trace: 

Anon, a soothing calm his brow o’erspread, 

With kind oblivion round his aged head; 

His bosom soon regained a tranquil ease, 

’T'was joy to hear him touch the cords of peace. 

For heaven had given in mis’ries keenest hour, 

A joyful foretaste of religion’s power, 

T'o calm his mind, to bear the woes of lif, 

Th’ oppressor’s wrong, and feeling’s bitter strife. 

Of would he tell (abridged) his mournful tale, 

And thus his sorrows unredressed bewail : 

“ Near Gambia’s side my father’s cottage stood, 

Behind luxuriant rose a lofty wood; 

A limpid stream ran rippling near the door, 

A stately palm tree spread its shade before. 

Large area space, with roots and herbage 
crowned, 

And esculent riches in the enclosure round, 

Here, blest with all his native clime affords, 

His unskilled husbandry with need eccords ; 

And with the labors of the hoe end spade, 

Time alternated ’twixt the sun and shade. 

Thus dwelt my sire, a man serenely ey 

With homebred pleasures passed his life away ; 

On his dark visage stranger’s eye might see 


And nobly brave, with patriarchal band, 





consistency in professing to love God, while we 
do #0 little for 2,000,000 of our fellow men, who 


To dare the spoiler’s blood polluted hand. 


A scorn of vassalage, inborn and free ; * 
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His children round would share their sire’s em- 
brace, 
And oh! he cried, what fears surround our race! 
Some pale faced demon o’er yon wave may 
come, 
And drag my offspring from their natal home; 
Lured by the lust they feel for sordid gold— 
In distant lands:my free-born children sold ; 
Torn from the blessings our warm sun affords 
‘To toil in foreign climes for haughty lords. 
Better, far better, lie beneath our soil 
— groan in distant lands, oppressed with 
toil._— 
Prophetic spoke my sire,—the spoiler came, 
Nor blench’d his eye with pity, fear, or shame. 
My father meets them at our humble door, 
With blood his domicil is sprinkled o’er ; 
Falls in his efforts to defend his home, 
From all the oft-told miseries to come. 
On me they seize, a weak, defenceless boy ; 
My mother shrieks, her cries their ears annoy ; 
But resolute to save, devoid of fear, 
She heaven implores with tears and ardent 
prayer, 
To save her child from the man-stealer’s grasp, 
And rushes on, my fettered arms to unclasp. 
But vain the attempt,—the levelled tube re- 
sounds— 
Horror of horrors! sorely pierced with wounds, 
Hor blood fast streaming, homeward bends her 
way,— 
They in their ruthless grasp bear off their prey; 
And I my bleeding mother saw no more, 
Borne in fell triumph to the neighboring shore. 
I well remembers, though a child, the wave 
In anguish ferried o’er, a pinioned slave ; 
How nightly in the flood was plunged the corse, | 
Reckless of justice, pity, or remorse. 
And when we reached, at length, your degraded 
coasts, 
Sold in a land that equal freedom boasts! 
What glaring mockery meets the ear of heaven! 
And who that mocks dare hope to be forgiven ? 
While millions groan in abject slavery drear, 
You hymn your thanks that liberty is here! 
My master was not of the gentle kind, 
‘The love of gold had steeled an honest mind; 
Insatiate thirst, for e’en polluted gain, 
Binds the poor remnant of the captive train. 
Long toiled I in the fields Columbus won, 
Unfelt before, alternate frosts and sun; 
Struck by disease, my labours ceased to yieyd, 
‘Th’ accustomed riches from the well tilled field. 
My aged sinews then, for paltry pelfj— 
Unrighteous gain,—he sold them to myself! 
Thanks to a gracious God, I live to see, 
Slave as I was, my wife and children free. 
No thanks to savage, guilty man I owe, 
From him, unfeeling, all my sorrows flow ; 
But to the Christian’s God, all praise be given, 
For good on earth received, and hopes in hea- 
ven.” B. 





It appears that the following protest was issu- 
ed in London in July last: 
PROTEST. 


We, the undersigned, having observed with 
regret that the “ American Colonization Society” 
appears to be gaining some adherents in this 

ountry, are desirous to express our opinions re- 
cting it. 

Our motive and excuse for thus coming for- 


forth to anti-slavery support. These opinions 
are, in our opinion, whully groundless; and we 
feel bound. to affirm that our deliberate judg- 
ment and conviction are, that the professions 
made by the Colonization Society of promoting 
the abolition of slavery, are altogether delu- 
sive. 

As far as the mere colony in Liberia is con- 
cerned, it has no doubt the advantages of other 
trading establishments. In this sense it is bene- 
ficial both to America and, to Africa, and we cor- 
dially wish it well. We cannot, however, re- 
frain from expressing our strong opinion that it 
is a settlement of which the United States ought 
to bear the whole cost. We never required of 
that country to assist us in Sierra Leone. We 
are enormously burdened by our own connexion 
with slavery ; and we do maintain that we ought 
not to be called upon to contribute to the expense 
of a colony which, though no doubt comprising 
some advantages, was formed chiefly to indulge 
the prejudices of American slave-holders, and 
which is regarded with aversion by the colored 
population of the United States. 

With regard to the extinction of the slave 
trade, we apprehend that Liberia, however good 
the intentions of the supporters, will be able to 
do little or nothing towards it, except on the li- 
mited extent of its own territories. The only 
effectual blow to that accursed traffic will be the 
destruction of slavery throughout the world. To 
the destruction of slavery throughout the world, 
we are compelled to say that we believe the Co- 
lonization Society to be an obstruction. 

Our objections to it are, therefore, briefly 
these: While we believe its pretexts to be delu- 
sive, we are convinced that its real effects are of 
the most dangerous nature. It takes its root from 
a cruel prejudice and alienation in the whites 
of America, against the colored people, slave or 
free, This being its source, the effects are what 
might be expected, that it fosters and increases 
the spirit of caste, already so unhappily predo- 
minant; that it widens the breach between the 
two races; exposes the colored people to great 
practical persecution, in order to force them to 
emigrate; and finally, is calculated to swallow 
up and divert that feeling which America, as a 
Christian and a free country, cannot but enter- 
tain, that slavery is alike incompatible with the 
law of God, and with the well being of man, 
whether of the enslaver or the enslaved, 

On these grounds, therefore, and while we ac- 
knowledge the colony of Liberia, or any other 
colony on the coast of Africa, to be in itself a 
good thing, we must be understood utterly to re- 
pudiate the principles of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. That Socicty is, in our estimation, 
not deserving of the countenance of the British 
public. 

Wm. Wilberforce, 
Wm. Smith, 
Zachary Macauley, 


Suffield, 
S. Lushington, M. P. 
T. Fowell Buxton, M. P. 


William Evans, M. P. James Cropper, 
Samuel Gurney, William Allen, . 
George Stephen, Daniel O’Conncll, M. P. 


London, July, 1833. 





A patient lad—* Ben,” said a father, the 
| other day, “I’m busy now, but as soon as I can 
} get time I mean to give you a flogging.”— 
Don't hurry yourself, pa,” replied the patient 








ward are the claims which the Society hes put 





lad—* I can wait.” 
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dearments of their simple homes. He spoke of 
the horrors of the sombre slave-ship, and of the 
miseries endured after the yoke of bondage was 
fastened upon their necks. This sin, he said, 
was peculiarly aggravated in a government like 
our own, which declares that men are born 
free and equal, possessing as unalienable rights 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In order 
to reconcile this great inconsistence, it has been 
asserted that the Africans were an inferior race. 
A fine writer has shrewdly remarked “ that there 
seemis a necessity of maintaining that they are 
less than men, as a suspicion would arise that 
we are not Christians.” But 3000 years ago it 
was not thought so, wheri science beamed on the 
darkened world from Egypt and Ethiopia, and 
when the wise men of Greece and Rome went 
to kindle their torches at the light of Africa. 
Some have said that the ancient Egyptians were 
not black. Herodotus, the father of history, says 
“they were black, with curled hair.” It is ex- 
ceedingly unjust to decide that they are an infe- 
rior race, from any thing they exhibit among us, 
while oppressed with slavery, and shut out from 
all those motives of ambition which arouse the 
mind to effort and energy. 

Mr. Davis expressed strongly his disbelief of 
the inferiority of the Africans. “ But,” he add- 
ed, “there are probably among this audience 
some ofa different idea. I expect a liberal con- 
tribution from ‘both classes. One having no pre- 
judices to overcome, will of course be bountiful. 

e other is bound to be so by the injunction of 
scripture— Ye who are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak.’ This society have 
need of aid. td can do only part of what 
their wishes prompt. Seated with the little group 
of their adoption, you see one in a different garb. 
They wish to receive her also, but are not able 
to defray the expense of her maintainance. Shall 
she remain and share with her companions the 
benefits of their care? or shall she return to- 
morrow to poverty, to neglect, perhaps to vice 
and misery? Let the contribution boxes an- 
swer.” 

And they did faithfully answer to the exhort- 
ation of the man of God. And the poor little 
child was adopted by those who will endeavour | 
lo.Jo her good, both body and soul. During the 
mercises of the evening the following hymn was 





"’Ofevery deed and thought below— 
And if for them the Christian prayer 
Implores of God to guide and save, 
Then let these helpless suppliants share 
From mercy’s store the mite they crave. 
Touch deep for them the pitying breast, 
Bid bounty’s stream flow warm and free, 
For who can tell, among the blest, 
How sweet their harps of praise may be? 
L. H. 8. 
Hartford May 27, 1833. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
OBITUARY. 


“Of a truth, I perceive God is no respecter of 
persons; but in every nation he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 
Acts x, 34, 35. 


The writer of this brief memoir became ac- 





quainted with Syst Oxtver during the winter 

of 1832. She was then afflicted with the pain- 
ful disease which at } proved fatal on the 

24th day of August, 1833. In my frequent vi- 

sits, as a member of the Union Benevolent So- 

ciety, to this poor African, I never found her 

impatient, but on the contrary she seemed to be 

in a thankful, resigned state of mind. The last 

time I conversed with her she was very weak in 

body, but said she was striving to press into the 

kingdom of rest and peace. e day after her 

departure, her friends kindly invited me to come 

and see her remains. In entering the apartment 

I found every thing neatly prepared for the so- 

lemn occasion, and a few respectable looking co- 

lored women sitting in silenee round the room. 

I looked upon the sable face, and reflected that 

those eyes that have so often opened with pain: 
and sorrow are now svaled up in the sleep of 
death, and she who on earth suffered so many 

conflicts is now singing the praises of redeeming 

lve in that happy land, none of whose inhabit- 

ants can say I am sick. As I turned’ from the 

corpse, I observed the countenances of those 

around bespoke solemnity and peace, and my 

own spirit was clothed in sympathetic feelings. 

I interrupted the sileuce, by making some re- 

marks respecting the deceased, and was inform-- 
ed by one of her attendants that she had been 

for some time expecting her final change, and in 
her last hour she exclaimed, “is there no pray- 

ing people here?” 'Those who were with her 

immediately kneeled round the bed, and oné of 
them offered up a fervent prayer; when Sybil 

Oliver repeated with a distinct voice several 
lines of a hymn, and then closing het eyes said, 

“now children be still, for I am just going.” 
One replied, “ Lay hold on Christ,” if it is but 
the hem of his garment—she answered “ I have 
hold,” and her redeemed spirit took its flight, we 
doubt not, to one of those mansions which the 
Saviour said was in his Father’s house, prepared’ 
for all those who fear and love God, and keep: 
hiscommandments. ‘“ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.” 


QUESTIONS ON SLAVERY. 
(Continued.) 


Q. Did the Jewish law forbid the runaway 
'bond-servant to be delivered again to his mas- 
‘ter? 

A. “ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which is escaped from his master unto 
thee.” Deut. xxiii.15. “He shall dwell with thee, 
even among you, in that place which he shall 
choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh him 
best: thou sholt not oppress him.” Deut. xxiii. 
15, 16. 

Q. For what great crime, besides idolatry, 
were the Jews carried into captivity ? 

A. “The people of the land have used oppres- 
sion, and exercised robbery, and have vexed the 
poor and needy: yea, they have oppressed the 
stranger wrongfully. 'TwererorE have I poured 
out mine indignation upon them; I have con- 
sumed them with the fire of my wrath; their 
own way have I recompensed upon their heads, 
saith the Lord.” Ezek. xxii. 29, 31. 

“ Woe to her that is filthy and polluted, to the 

essing city.” Zeph. iii. 1. 
Thee opoaliith the Lord of Hosts, saying, 
execute true judgment, and shew mercy and 








compassion every man to his brother: And op- 
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stranger, nor the poor; and let none of you im- 
agine evil amt his brother in your heart. But 
they re to hearken, and pulled. away the 
shoulder, and stopped their ears, that they should 
not hear. Yea, they made their hearts as an 
adamant stone, lest they should hear the law, 
and the words which the Lord of Hosts hath 
sent in his spirit by the former prophets: there- 
fore came a great wrath from the Lord of Hosts. 
Therefore it is come to pass, that as he cried, 
and they would not hear, so they cricd, and I 
would not hear, saith the Lord of Hosts: But,I 
scattered them with a whirlwind among all the 
nations whom they knew not. Thus the land 
was desolate after them, that no man passed 
through nor returned; for they laid the pleasant 
land desolate.” Zech. vii. 9—14, 

Q. What is the heritage of oppressors ? 

A. “This is the portion of a wicked man with 
God, and the heritage of oppressors, which 
shall receive of the Almighty. If his childr 
be multiplied, it is for the sword; and his off- 
spring shall not be satisfied with bread. Those 
that remain of hiin shall be buried in death: and 
his widow shall not weep, . Though he heap up 
silver as the dust, and prepare raiment as the 
clay; he may prepare it, but the just shall put it 
on, and the innocent shall divide the silver. He 
buildeth his house as a moth, and as a booth 
that the keeper maketh, The rich man shall lie 
down, but he shall not be gathered: he openeth 
his eyes, and he is not. ‘Terrors take hold on 
him as waters, a tempest stealeth him away in 
the night. The east wind carrieth him away, 
and he departeth: and asa storm hurleth him 
out of his place. For God shall cast upon him, 
and not spare: he would fain flee out of his 
hand. Men shall clap their hands at him, and 
shall hiss him out of his place.” Job xxvii. 13, 23. 

“He shall judge the poor of the people, he 
shall save the children of the needy, and shall 
break in pieces the oppressor.” Psalm Ixxii. 4. 

“The Lord executeth righteousness and judg- 
ment for all that are oppressed.” Psalm ciii. 6. 

Q. Ought not the descendantsof Ahab to have 
restored to the descendants of Naboth their vine- 
yard? 

A. “Then it shall be, because he hath sinned, 
and is guilty, that he shall restore that which he 
took violently away, or the thing which he hath 
deceit‘ully gotten, or that which was delivered 
to him to keep, or the lost thing which he found.” 
Ley. vi. 4. And the New Testament says— 
“ Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee, leave there thy gilt before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
Matt. v.,.23, 24. df land should be restored, 
much more should the unoffending captive go 
free; for man is of more value than acres of 
land: he has that within him which is of more 
value than a thousand worlds. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TO A CROCUS. 


An’ so ye’ve sped your leaves at last! 
I’ve aften pitied ye, when fast 
The drivin’ snaw has o’er ye past, 
. Puir bonnie thing! 
Ye dared too soon the moody blast, 
This damp, cauld spring. 
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Ye lited up your gouden head 
Too soon, irom off its wintry bed, | 
When late the faithless sunshine: shed - 
‘ A saft, warm gleam; 
Then left ye, ere your leaves could 
neath its beam. %D 


Sic is the hapless doom of those, 
Round whom her chains stern slavery throws, 
Wha, born to nought but wrongs and woes, 
An’ mony a tear, 
Find storms and gloom around them close 
In life’s young year. 


But o’er ye now the brightening sky 

Is bending wi’ a milder eye, 

A safter breeze your buds will dry, 
An’ fan your bloom ; 

On them oppression’s-clouds still lie 
In murky gloom. 


_ ¥et e’en for them a feeble light 
Seems breaking o’er the horizon’s night, 
Distant and faint, yet palely bright, 
i’ hope’s blest beam, Me, 
Telling that soon across their sight 
*T will brightly gleam. 
MARGARET, 





FREE PRODUCE. 


Joseru H. Beau has removed his store from 
41 Fulton street, where he formerly kept, to 
376 Pearl street, New York, where a intends 
to keep a general assortment of goods, the pro. 
duct of free labor; including Groceries, Dry 
Goods, Cotton Cloths, Shirting, and Paper made 
of linen rags, which he will sefwholesale and 
rctail, upon the best terms he can afford. — 

This establishment will probably be the most 
extensive of any of the kind in the United States ; 
and the diligence, punctuality, and industry of 
the proprietor, who has engaged in the business 
from principle, will give satisfaction to all who 
have dealings with him, We hope this store 
will be extensively patronized. 
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